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Perhaps  the  supreme  irony  of  black  American  existence  is  how  broadly  black 
people  debate  the  question  of  cultural  identity  among  themselves  while  getting 
branded  as  a  cultural  monolith  by  those  who  would  deny  us  the  complexity  and 
complexion  of  a  community,  let  alone  a  nation.  If  Afro-Americans  have  never 
settled  for  the  racist  reductions  imposed  upon  them-from  chattel  slaves  to 
cinematic  stereotype  to  sociological  myth-it's  because  the  black  collective 
conscious  not  only  knew  better  but  also  knew  more  than  enough  ethnic  diversity 
to  subsume  these  fictions. — Greg  Tate 

An  image  is  commonly  understood  as  a  picture, 
a  visual  sign  system  easily  recognizable  and 
read.  But  in  the  discussion  of  the  construction 
of  images  of  blackness,  this  definition  is 
inadequate-too  constricted,  too  quickly  read  in 
the  shorthand  language  of  stereotypes-to  con- 
vey the  depth  and  complexity  of  the  African- 
American  identity.  Pictures  are  thus  no  longer 
the  most  reliable  tool  in  an  examination  of  the 
manifold  states  that  can  be  called  black  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  written  word  that  has  become  the 
oppositional  voice  which  replaces  visual 
representation. 

Glenn  Ligon  is  a  painter.  His  canvases  operate 
on  dual  levels  involving  the  written  text  and  the 
images  that  text  conveys.  Using  words,  phrases, 
and  bodies  of  text  as  a  formal  device,  he  fills  his 
surfaces  with  type  reminiscent  of  an  ancient 
typewriter.  Words  chosen  both  for  their  evocative 
quality  and  as  an  alternative  system  of  represen- 
tation are  reduced  to  the  most  economic  form  on 
canvas.  The  painter's  hand  becomes  evident  in 
the  slightly  off-register  quality  of  the  letters,  with 
the  text  or  repeated  phrases  disintegrating  into 


I  remember  the  very  day  that  I 
became  colored. 
— Zora  Neale  Hurston 


The  American  image  of  the 
Negro  lives  also  in  the  Negro's 
heart;  and  when  he  has 
surrendered  to  this  image  life 
has  no  other  possible  reality. 
— James  Baldwin 


All  you  are  ever  told  in  this 
country  about  being  black  is 
that  it  is  a  terrible,  terrible 
thing  to  be.  Now,  in  order  to 
survive  this,  you  have  to  really 
dig  down  into  yourself  and  re- 
create yourself,  really,  accord- 
ing to  no  image  which  yet  exists 
in  America. 
Barnes  Baldwin 


It  is  a  waste  of  time  hating  a  mirror 

or  its  reflection 

instead  of  stopping  the  hand 

that  makes  glass  with  distortions . . . 

— Audre  Lorde 


patches  of  pigment.  The  effect  of  Ligon's  config- 
uration of  texts,  whether  read  or  seen,  is  to 
interrogate  notions  of  whiteness  and  blackness 
and  the  construction  of  identity  as  it  evolves  in 
the  language  of  literature  and  the  media. 

In  Good  Mirrors  Are  Not  Cheap,  Ligon  works  with 
banners  instead  of  canvases,  seeking  a  more 
temporal  form  of  communication.  Four  double- 
faced  banners  soar  above  the  viewer,  each  with 
an  image  on  one  side  and  text  on  the  other. 
Whereas  the  paintings  replicate  the  silent  experi- 
ence of  an  individual  viewer  with  the  printed 
page,  the  scale  of  the  banners  creates  a  mode  of 
public  address.  The  image  on  all  four  banners 
is  of  a  black  man,  standing  firm  with  fists 
clenched.  Ligon  appropriated  it  from  the  cover  of 
the  first  paperback  edition  of  Black  Rage  (1968), 
a  landmark  study  by  African-American  psychia- 
trists William  H.  Grier  and  Price  M.  Cobbs.  The 
image  carries  contemporary  connotations,  from 
Bigger  Thomas,  the  protagonist  of  Richard 
Wright's  1940  novel  Native  Son,  the  archetypal 
literary  construction  of  black  rage,  to  Walter  Lee 
Younger,  the  black  Everyman  striving  for  his 
rightful  place  in  American  society  in  Lorraine 
Hansberry's  1959  play  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun. 
The  image  relates  directly  to  Grier  and  Cobbs' 
treatise,  which  explains  the  development  of  a 
growing  anger  among  African-Americans  whose 
hopes,  dreams,  and  desires  are  thwarted  by 
racism-a  de  facto  racism  that  persists  despite 
civil  rights  legislation.  As  a  counterpoint  to  the 
chosen  texts,  the  image  looms  and  recedes  and 
varies  in  size. 

The  texts  range  chronologically  and  the- 
matically  from  Zora  Neale  Hurston  to  Essex 
Hemphill.  They  weave  a  narrative  that  argues  the 
construction  of  the  African-American  identity 
from  many  vantage  points.  Ligon  seeks  to  abol- 
ish the  monolithic  reading  of  what  blackness  is 
and,  more  important,  is  not.  The  text  of  the  first    j 
banner  begins  with  Zora  Neale  Hurston's  "I  re- 
member the  very  day  that  I  became  colored" 


from  her  autobiographical  essay  "How  It  Feels  to 
Be  Colored  Me."  Hurston's  (and  Ligon's)  inten- 
tion is  to  examine  the  point  of  recognition  of 
difference,  of  coloredness  and,  most  specifically, 
of  blackness.  The  next  two  quotations  from 
James  Baldwin,  on  the  first  and  second  banners, 
speak  in  his  stentorian  tones  about  the  internal- 
ization of  negative  images  and  the  recognition 
that  the  dominant  culture  needs  to  construct 
and  maintain  these  images.  The  fragment  taken 
from  Audre  Lorde's  poem  "Good  Mirrors  Are  Not 
Cheap,"  from  which  Ligon's  project  takes  its 
title,  appears  on  the  third  banner.  It  reads:  "It  is 
a  waste  of  time  hating  a  mirror/  or  its  reflection/ 
instead  of  stopping  the  hand/  that  makes  glass 
with  distortions.  .  .  ."  Lorde,  like  Baldwin, 
questions  the  source  of  this  distortion  in  the 
African-American's  self-perception. 

Other  texts  on  the  third  banner  speak  about 
learning  to  change  one's  perception.  Taken  from 
contemporary  poet  Essex  Hemphill  as  well  as 
Malcolm  X,  they  use  eyes  as  a  metaphor  and  por- 
tend a  self-investigative  need  for  personal  and 
public  love.  The  fourth  banner  ends  with  text 
from  James  Baldwin,  who  metaphorically  blasts 
the  notion  of  the  monolithic  definitions  of  iden- 
tity. He  advocates  the  power  of  individuality 
(nakedness)  and  the  ability  to  adopt  and  shed 
complex  selves-informed  by  experience,  not 
skin  color-with  the  ease  that  one  changes 
clothes. 

With  his  selection  of  these  texts,  Ligon  under- 
scores the  calcifying  impact  of  language  on  the 
discourse  of  self-definition.  By  subverting  the 
objective  readings,  he  engages  in  the  empower- 
ing process  of  self-representation.  Like  a 
dialogue  which  spans  generations  and  crosses 
lines  of  gender  and  sexual  preference,  the  texts 
relate,  reflect,  and  at  times  resist  one  another  in 
Ligon's  interrogation  of  an  everchanging  identity. 


Through  some  other 

set  of  eyes 

I  have  to  see  you, 

homeboy, 

fantasy  charmer, 

object  of  my  desire, 

my  scorn, 

abuser  of  my  affections, 

curse,  beauty, 

tough/soft  young  men, 

masked  men, 

cussing  men, 

sweet  staggering 

buffalo  soldiers. 

— Essex  Hemphill 


We  have  to  change  our  own 
mind  . . .  We've  got  to  change 
our  own  minds  about  each 
other.  We  have  to  see  each 
other  with  new  eyes.  We  have  to 
come  together  with  warmth . . . 
— Malcolm  X 


Identity  would  seem  to  be  the 
garment  with  which  one  covers 
the  nakedness  of  the  self:  in 
which  case,  it  is  best  that  the 
garment  be  loose,  a  little  like 
the  robes  of  the  desert,  through 
which  robes  one's  nakedness 
can  always  be  felt,  and,  some- 
times, discerned.  This  trust  in 
one's  nakedness  is  all  that  gives 
one  the  power  to  change  one's 
robes. 
— James  Baldwin 


self  MnH  .  ^^^^^^  >^^ur- 

reallvt  '"'['"''  ^'''''^^^^ 

Yon  hi  ^^  ^"  America 

You  have  U)  impose,  in  fact 
th's  may  sound  verv  s  ra^J. 

you  have  to  decide  who  you 
are  and  torce  the  world  to 
aeal  with  you,  not  with  its 
idea  of  you. 

-James  Baldwin 


It  is  a  waste  of  time 

hating  a  mirror 
or  its  reflection 
instead  of  stopping  the  hand 
that  makes  glass 

with  distortions 


•Audre  Lorde 
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Gallery  Hours 
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Thursday,  11:00  am-7:30  pm 

Sculpture  Court  Hours 
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